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NEW YOKE, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1867. 



PUBLICATION OFFICE, 800 BROADWAY. 



WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE SAVED ? 



Such was the cry of distress, uttered and 
echoed up and down Fourteenth street on the 
2d of July, when the news flashed across the 
ocean cable, that among other eminent Amer- 
ican manufacturers, Mr. Chickering, the rep- 
resentative of the firm of Chickering & Sons, 
had received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor, from the hands of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. It was a heavy blow, an overwhelm- 
ing defeat, an iconoclastic shattering of tow- 
ering protensions, which would have excited 
some sympathy, if the defeated party had not 
claimed, long in advance; a victory over all 
other competitors. 

What shall we do to be saved? flashed back 
across the cable — send us something to coun- 
teract this added honor to our rivals! — and 
something came back — first the old exploded 
canard, invented by the Steinways' agents in 
Paris, about the first of the five equal Gold 
'Medals, and secondly, the important fact of 
the reception of a Grand Testimonial Medal 
from — well, from the Societe des Beaux Arts! 
This is about equal to nothing, but the name 
sounded well, and could serve well as an ad- 
vertising splurge, and a decoy for the .gull- 
ible public. 

Still the Decoration of the Legion of Hon- 
or was a hard fact to overthrow, for the reas- 
on, that the fact is as follows : — 

Gold Medals of equal value, without distinc- 
timiion, and without priority, were awarded 
to several exhibitors. Among these was one 
whose work' was manifestly superior, but who 
could only be awarded by the juries an equal 
medal with the other recipients. The privi- 
lege then renin iued with the Imperial Com- 
mission to recommend to the Emperor 
to confer vq:on such individual some 
honor, which should mark and make 
r>'ent to all the world, the distinction be- 
tween the highest merit and the next degree 
below. 

So the Decoration of the Legion of Honor 
was bestowed upon Mr. Chickei'ing, to mark the 
superiority of the Chickering pianos, over all 
competitors at the Paris Exposition. 

This fact was difficult to falsify, but the 
teeming brain so fertile in advertising fictions, 
was equal to the emergency. A straight 
forward denial would not do, clearly, because 
it would lead the many to enquire into the 
character of the Order of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and they would find that it was among 
the most coveted in Europe. That it was 
borne with pride by reigning monachs; by 
the distinguished soldier and sailor ; by the 



most eminent statesmen ; by the most cele- 
brated poets, painters, musicians and scien- 
tific men, and equally by the artisan who has 
done something which the world recognizes 
as worthy of reward. It is an Okdeb of 
Merit, and its reception is the highest recog- 
nition of merit that can be bestowed in 
France. 

But the power of money is illimitable ! 
Copious advertising and so much per line, 
editorial matter, are the greatest eye-openers 
of the independent press of New York, and 
makes it see a fact, in the same light as the 
gifted individual who holds the strings of 
the purse. And lo ! one after the other they 
fall into hue, as directed and paid for. First 
comes the Evening Express with an article in 
length, say about a hundred dollars worth, 
assuring its readers, probably in its first half 
edition, published at 42-1-2 seconds past any 
minute you may select, that the Decoration 
is a purely personal matter which could be 
obtained by any respectable person, -who had 
influential friends at court, and had nothing 
to do with the merit of the party. Well said 
American journalists ! What weight has 
truth or nationality or decency, against that 
power which kicks the beam with its metallic 
heels? Next comes the Harlequin World, 
whose parti-colored columns have been the 
slavish echo of the dictates of the "ring," 
for several years. This article is full of the 
Bohemian flip-flaps, and grand and lofty 
tumbling, which we are accustomed to see in 
the amusement columns of the Wolrd; but 
the flip-flaps are only against the Chicker- 
ing's, and not against the other recipents of 
the Decoration, and the high and lofty tumb- 
ling's are only for Steinway & Sons. The 
value of this article we shall not attempt to 
gage. 

But stand aside striplings — make way for 
the Nestor, the great father of the " expedi- 
ency," (a lenient term) of the press. Lo ! the 
N. Y. Herald stalks in with its heavy artillery, 
and gnmbersome and melancholy wit, and 
mixes up Mr. George Peabody, and Barnum's 
Woolly Horse and Fegee Mermaid, and mixes 
the three up in such an idiotic jumble, that 
the intelligent reader is at a loss to know 
whether the American " Times " is pitching 
into fish, biped or quadruped. Ah, venerable 
Scotchman, the prosperity of thy later years 
has not taught thee to eschew the vices, thou 
never hadst follies, of thy manhood. What 
is bred in the bone, will never come out of 
the flesh, and itching was always more de- 
veloped in thy palm, than on thy back. The 
Duke of Argyle's posts could never cure that. 

Of the smaller pack who have opened 
mouth in the same interest, we do not care 
to speak, but we hope they have not gone 
hungry to their work. 

And still the fact is simply this, suborn the 
accommodating press as they may, the Deco- 



ration of the Legion of Honor, added to the 
Gold Medal, places Chickering & Sons at the 
head of all competitors at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the battle-ground of the world, for su- 
periority of manufacture, and as the inven- 
tors of the great cardinal points of improve- 
ment of the present century, in the construc- 
tion of piano-fortes. 

— f i-m-Y < 

THE WEEKLY REVIEW AND A LO- 
CAL PAPER. 



The Editor of the Weekly Review is evi- 
dently very angry at our reply last week, to 
his pompous and impertinent remarks the 
week previous. He is so angry, that he not 
only forgets the courtesy of controversy, but 
he neglects to defend himself against the 
charge of appropriating Schumann's remarks, 
and accusing us of stealing them from him, 
the said Editor of the Weekly Review. Pom- 
posity and dignity are very well in their place, 
but their assumption to draw away attention 
from a proven charge, is the very poorest 
kind of a subterfuge. 

We quote from the Weekly Review: 

A small local sheet devoted to tho interests of one piano- 
forte firm in this oity, which ohanges its heading as often 
as it does its principles, and whioh we reprimanded for 
stealing our article published three months ago, on Schu- 
bert, accuses us of Having appropriated this article "bod- 
ily" from Schumann's " Gesammelte Sohriften." Igno- 
rant as the editor of this journal is about everything which 
he cannot find in English papers, he nevertheless well 
knows that his assertion is a barefaced falsehood. Ho 
evidently is not nware of the insult offered to the intelli- 
gence of his readers by such an assertion; but, after all 
the misstatements which he has made them swallow late- 
ly, we should not wonder if they could stand eventhii 
latest invention of his malicious brain. 

We acknowledge that our sheet is not so 
large, but neither is it so coarse and vulgar 
in appearance, nor does it flavor as much of 
the beer-shop, as the Weekly Review. It is 
also local, we admit, first, because it is pub- 
lished in one place, New York City, for in- 
stance; and secondly, it is local, because it 
recognizes that in America, it is only right 
that some encouragement should be given to, 
and some recognition should be made of 
American art and artists. It would be well 
if the Editor of the Review realized the fact 
that the locale of his publication is in 
America, and not in Germany; and if he 
would adopt any other course but that of 
sneering at every effort of American talent, 
whether it be developed in the way of execu- 
tants, vocal or instrumental, in composition, 
or in pianoforte-making'. The tone of the 
Review conveys the idea that it is edited by 
a blase individual, who has heard a • great 
deal, but has gained nothing by experience 
but ennui, with which feeling he liberally in- 
fects his readers. 

That we are not exactly devoted to one 
pianoforte firm, the advertisements of the 
best pianoforte manufacturers in and out of 
the city, in our columns, is sufficient evi- 
dence. We have had them almost from our 
first issue, and those gentlemen whose names 
they exhibit are our fast friends to-day. 
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It was really too bad of the Editor of the 
Review to remark upon our change of head- 
ing. We acknowledge that charge. We 
have changed it two or three times, for we 
are fastidious ; but we think we are suited at 
last. With regard to change of principles, 
we respectfully solicit an example in proof. 
The Editor may give it fearlessly, when he 
finds it, for we cannot retort upon him a 
change in that, of which his paper has never 
given the slightest evidence. '-> ,. 

It is true we have not the gift of as many 
tongues as the Editor of the Review ; but, 
judging of the use he makes of what he has, 
we begin to doubt their value, and to suspect 
that, being used to several forms of language, 
the plain facts of a case become so muddled 
and mixed up in his brain, that he inadver- 
tently confounds fact with fiction, with a 
gentle tendency to the latter. 

With regard to the "swallow" of our read- 
ers, we have but little to say, for we have 
never tested their capacity ;. but we are sure 
that even if their "swallow" is small and their 
digestion indifferent, they will never be over- 
tasked by any false statement we shall pub- 
lish. 

But to return to our "mutton," as the Ed- 
itor of the Review would say in elegant French, 
or euphonious German: we are compelled to 
repeat what we wrote last week ; that if the 
remarks upon Schubert 1 * which appeared in 
the Art Journai a few weeks since, were 
written by the Editor of the Weekly Review, 
then he stole them bodily from Schumann's 
Gesammelte Schriften, and passed them off 
as his own. And we still think that it is not 
a reputable business to rob the dead. 



We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the following powerful article from the 
pen of one of the most distinguished writers 
in France. It will repay perusal. 
(From L'Art Musicale, Paris.) 

MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSAL EXHI- 
BITION. 



Are you not going to entertain lis about 
the Chickering instruments, which are so 
much spoken of ? This question has, for 
some time past, been put to me by those who 
do me the honor of reading my articles. A 
little later, I answered. My intention was 
then to allow considerable time to elapse, 
since the appreciation of the pianos of the 
two American competitors. But the perusal 
of a certain correspondence, addressed to 
some of the newspapers of the United States, 
compels me to act contrary to my intention ; 
for I have it at heart to repel that kind of 
disdain, with which they treat there the Eu- 
ropean manufacturers, and the regardlessness 
which they exhibit towards masters so re- 
nowned and respected as those of the French 
manufactories are. I shall then avail myself 
of this occasion, first to render to the Ohick- 



ering instruments the justice which they de- 
serve, and subsequently to do justice also to 
the strange and rash assertions of the foreign 
correspondence. 

The house of, Chickering is not to me a 
new house, and my readers can meet in all 
my works on instrument-making, the names 
of Chickering placed on a level with the 
names of Erard, Pleyel, Brbadwood. In 
1860 I wrote in my Organography : To-day 
the largest manufactory of pianos, after that of 
Broadwood of London, is immediately that of 
M. Chickering of Boston 

The artists who have travelled through 
America, and have visited either Boston or 
New York, have found in the house of Chick- 
ering a tutelary abode where, whatever were 
their talent and country, they received a 
generous and liberal hospitality. The sons, 
we are assured, have inherited from their 
father the spirit of liberality, urbanity and 
integrity. 

The appearance in the galleries of the 
Champ de Mars, of pianos made in America, 
was to the visitors of the Exhibition, a novel- 
ty — a thing truly extraordinary. The apti- 
tude of the inhabitants of the United States 
in matters of industry and commerce, was 
well acknowledged ; but it was not surmised 
that they were as apt in musical matters, and 
M. Chickering has shown us that America is, 
in regard to the arts, equally entitled to our 
most lively sympathies. 

M. Chickering the father, the founder of 
the house which bears his name, was the first 
to throw off the shackles with which Europe 
had fettered America in the commerce of 
musical instruments. He undertook to re- 
lieve his country from this European servi- 
tude, and to construct himself these instru- 
ments, which up to that moment had been 
ordered from the master-makers of the old 
continent. That was bold indeed ! for piano 
making in the hands of Erard, Pleyel, Broad- 
wood and of other houses, if not of the same 
rank, at least of acknowledged skill, had ac- 
quired in America, at that remote period, a 
reputation which seemingly nothing could 
impair. M. Chickering commenced to work, 
by studying the process of the whole and the 
detail of the best European makers ; glean- 
ing here and there what seemed to him good, 
and borrowing of Erard his double escape- 
ment, which he even succeeded in simpli- 
fying. 
The first attempts of M. Chickering in his 

own domain were to remedy the fault of so- 
lidity, which was daily f'elt in the European 
instruments, a fault which usually proceeded 
from the immediate influence of the pull of 
the strings, [which is about 30,000 kil. He 
thought in, 1831 of an iron frame in one 
piece ; and having satisfied himself that the 
accord had more duration with the metalic 
frame than with wooden bars, and that it 
also had a more homogeneous sound, he went 



to work to perfect his invention, and spent 
on it many years ; for in 1839 he added se- 
veral other improvements, as is proved by an 
American patent of that period. He also 
gave to the hammers of his piano such a 
direction as made the string vibrate no more 
in the ordinary manner, but rather in the 
way bells vibrato ; from this comes that bril- 
liant, fine, and beautiful sound of the Chick- 
ering pianos. 

As soon as this new ' system of fabrication 
was put by him into use, the pianos of M. 
Chickering acquired an importance, which 
classed them from that moment among the 
best, and since then, they have been march- 
ing from conquest to conquest. At the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of the Champ do Mars, 
these instruments have justly merited the 
greatest reward which has ever been given 
for pianos. 

America is now in presence of two systems 
in the tension of the strings of a grand piano : 
the straight strings and the crossed strings. 

I have already considered the pianos with 
crossed strings. I have approved of the 
manufacturer's work in its mechanical con- 
struction. I have bestowed great encomiums 
upon the beautiful construction of the dif- 
ferent parts of the instrument, as well as the 
adroitness of their arrangement, and then, 
astonished, like everybody else, at the great 
sonorousness which is wanting iu most of the 
French instruments, although produced by 
the aid of means known and employed, I was 
induced to attribute that sonorousness to the 
crossing of the strings, although this system 
was contrary to the first basis of acoustics : 
two vibrations, like two forces which run against 
each other,musl result in a mutual neutralisation, 
! and it seems to me impossible, notwithstand- 
ing all resistance, not to admit that the vibra- 
tions of the one of the two planes of strings 
will counteract those of the other. I have since 
read again the books of natural philosophy, 
I have consulted the works of Cagniard La- 
tour, of Marlog ; I have listened to -tho 
learned professor Lissajous, whose opinion 
in point of acoustics must always be ad- 
mitted, and since then the crossed strings have 
appeared to me a scientifically defective 
system ; it is the faults which this system 
presents, that has caused Sebastien Erard, 
Pleyel, Pape and Sax the father who used it 
for many years, finally to reject it. 

I should, perhaps, have persisted in my 
first estimation, if I had not found myself in 
the presence of M. Chickering's pianos, which 
in my opinion, possess a sonorousness still 
more powerful and distinguished ; and yet 
this manufacturer uses only the means that 
are used in Europe, and in his instruments 
the strings have a straight direction. I have, 
therefore, searched in the instruments of the 
two competitors, for that in which they re- 
semble and that in which they differ from the 
construction of the French pianos, and I 



